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Lapis, 2014. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 80 x 60 inches; 203 x 152 cm 
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Band, 2015. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 60 x 45 inches; 152 x 1 14 cm 
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cloud, 2015-16. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 60 x 45 inches; 152 x 1 14 cm 
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Scale, 2015-16. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 60 x 45 inches; 152 x 1 14 cm 
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Area, 2015-1 6. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 60 x 45 inches; 152 x 1 14 cm 
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shell, 2015. Oil, wax, and resin an linen. 60 x 45 inches; 152 x 1 14 cm 
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Four Corners, 2016. Oil, wax, and resin an linen. 90 x 1 20 inches; 229 x 305 cm 
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Dioxazine Shift, 2015. Oil, wax, and resin an linen. 80 x 60 inches; 203 x 152 cm 
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Verdigris, 2014. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 80 x 60 inches; 203 x 152 cm 
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cluster, 2015-16. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 60 x 45 inches; 152 x 1 14 cm 
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Nebula, 2015-16. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 60 x 45 inches; 152 x 1 14 cm 
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Section, 2015. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 60 x 45 inches; 152 x 1 14 cm 
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centerspace, 201 6. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 90 x 1 20 inches; 229 x 305 cm 
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Bloom, 2015-16. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 60 x 45 inches; 152 x 1 14 cm 
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Layer, 2015-16. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 60 x 45 inches; 152 x 1 14 cm 
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skin, 2015-16. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 60 x 45 inches; 152 x 1 14 cm 
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Body, 2016. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 60 x 45 inches; 152 x 1 14 cm 
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Yellow Aperture, 2014. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 80 x 60 inches; 203 x 152 cm 
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Alizarin, 2015. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 80 x 60 inches; 203 x 152 cm 
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King's Blue, 2015. Oil, wax, and resin an linen. 80 x 60 inches; 203 x 152 cm 
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Disk, 2015-16. Oil, wax, and resin an linen. 60 x 45 inches; 152 x 1 14 cm 
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Sequence, 2015-1 6. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 60 x 45 inches; 1 52 x 1 14 cm 
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Fold, 2015-16. Oil, wax, and resin on linen. 60 x 45 inches; 152 x 1 14 cm 
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Terry Winters 
and Richard Aldrich 
in Conversation 
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Richard Aldrich: These paintings really seem musical. I think part of it is that 
there's a kind of structure behind the marks and shapes, and the way they sit in 
the space. In some ways it could even be thought of as a score. It also reminds 
me of how, when you listen to recorded music, the recording studio becomes so 
much o port of what you're hearing. All of that atmosphere in the paintings, in 
o way, functions like air in a recording studio. 

Terry Winters: It sets the tone. 

Aldrich: Yes, like the way microphone placement plays such a role in recording. 
For instance, the drums in "When the Levee Breaks" by Led Zeppelin sound so 
particular because of how the engineers set up the mics. They were recording in 
o house and set up the drums in the lobby, with the microphones positioned up 
o flight of stairs. So the sound echoed up the stairwell, and that is where it was 
captured. A lot of the sound you hear in any recording is determined by where 
the mic is placed, be that right on the source or in some other strategic spot. 
Those kinds of spatial dynamics ore o lot of what mokes up recording. But the 
hazy way the point floats around the objects in your paintings mokes me think 
of that air. It holds and affects oil the forms that ore floating across the surface. 

Winters: What you're saying about space and sound relates to time in the paint¬ 
ings — the way o painting is physically built up in different areas, and how it 
registers. I'm layering information on the surface, and that laminated architec¬ 
ture evolves os on image. There ore plenty of other variables, but that's basically 
the procedure. Generally, the paintings take months to complete, or they need 
to be in the studio for at least that long. Each picture has its own sense of time 
and its own set of conditions. 

Aldrich: Yes, that process creates such on atmosphere. Even with, soy. Bob 
Dylan and his stork acoustic songs, you hear so much air. You hear the pick 
hitting the strings, or his breaths, or in that version of "Idiot Wind" where you 
hear his coot buttons banging on the guitar as he strums along. 

Winters: The ambient sounds. 

Aldrich: But then the repetition of these larger and smaller shapes in the paint¬ 
ings, and the patterns they create, and the way they modulate and shift in 
size and color — they're like different musical motifs occurring. I'm thinking of 
cenferspace or Four Corners (both 2016) [pages 31 and 21]. And I'm almost 
embarrassed to make such o direct analogy, but they could be read like o music 
score. All the variations very much lend themselves to being read os different 
instruments, or ways of setting tempos or volume. I think of the John Cage scores 
[fig. Ij. They ore such pictures. 

Winters: Francis Picabio said, "Music is like painting." [fig. 2] I like that—it's 
a funny reversal. Scores themselves are organizational systems. And about the 
mic-ing and the acoustics, those were important concerns for composers in the 
1950s and 1960s — how to manipulate space and sound. Le Corbusier and 



1. Score for John Cage's Fontana Mix, 1958 

2. Francis Picabia, Music Is Like Painting, 1916 

3. Le Corbusier and Iannis Xenakis, Philips Pavilion 
at the 1958 Brussels World's Fair 
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Iannis Xenakis built an amazing structure, the Philips Pavilion, for the Brussels 
World's Fair in 1 958 [fig. 3]. Edgar Varese was commissioned to write a musi¬ 
cal piece for the hundreds of speakers built into the interior space. The building 
itself was an acoustic object. 

Aldrich: Do you know this series of records called Persuasive Percussion [fig. 4]? 
Josef Albers did oil the covers. Apparently the head of the label hod o kid who 
studied at Block Mountain College, which is how he knew of Albers. 

Winters: Those covers ore great. They're almost percussive themselves. Albers's 
patterns suggest some pictorial elements or thoughts about music. The covers 
aren't really pictures — they're o graphic distillation. 

Aldrich: I think what is interesting about those covers is that they weren't his art. 
They weren't centered around his ideas concerning painting — color, form, the 
way point is applied, and oil that. At that time he was working on the Homage 
to the Square series (1950-76) [fig. 5], but this was different, so it became o 
different kind of picture. 

Winters: Because of the context? 

Aldrich: Or maybe he hod less immediate concerns. It was no longer philosophi¬ 
cal, per se. It was o different kind of problem, o different kind of experimentation. 
I like that he could let this different port of his imagination work. I like how the 
image on the record jacket is used for this other function, and the story around 
that. I also like the way Albers interacts with the viewer in this much different way 
than someone seeing o classic Albers painting in o museum. And maybe, most 
importantly, the simple funny "that looks good" port of seeing the jacket. 

Winters: These records ore handheld, and they hove o real visual impact. And 
his covers touch on the parallels between sound and image — punctuation os 
percussion. His covers somehow remind me of Mbuti music and bark paintings 
[fig. 6], where there's o complete fusion of the two. Geometry and rhythm ore 
used to describe the elements in the forest. There's o multiplicity of patterns. 

Aldrich: I once hod o compilation CD with o Pygmy song on it that I always 
really liked. It was really good, this sort of rhythmic thing — chanting and 
drumming. 

Winters: Pierre-Lourent Aimord produced o concert in Paris with music by 
Gyorgy Ligeti, Steve Reich, and Ako Pygmy singers. It was o great program — 
lots of connections. 

Aldrich: Do you listen to o lot of early electronic music? 

Winters: It's on interest. Much of it is difficult listening, especially some of 
the early material. But, yes, the development and attitude, the strategies, 
the gomes — oil that work done in the 1960s by John Cage and Karlheinz 



4. Josef Albers, Charles E. Murphy, and Command 
Records, cover for the album Persuasive Percussion, 
] 959 5. Josef Albers, Homage to the Square: 

Two Whites Between Two Yellows, 1958 6. Cover 
of the book Mbuti Design by Georges Meurant 
and Robert Farris Thompson 7. Terry Winters, 
Atmospheres (7), 2014 
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Stockhausen, and even the pop stuff, like the Forbidden Planet soundtrack 
or Robert Moog. In any cose, all that led me to Ligeti's work, which is deep 
and wide, almost metaphysical. A couple years ago I made a group of prints 
{Atmospheres, 2014) that echoed his compositional approach, or my take on it 
anyway — complex webs and clusters of forms [fig. 7]. 

Aldrich: That's what was interesting about that Pygmy song. It had a very con¬ 
temporary sound to it, though I liked it more, I think, because it didn't hove this 
detachedness to it. A lot of electronic music has a sort of inherent coldness. Or 
maybe not coldness, but something that is too constructed. Or maybe you hear 
too much music history in it. 

Winters: Well, things warmed up in the 1 970s, or became more open and inclu¬ 
sive. And basic — Steve Reich even wrote for blocks of wood (A^us/c for Pieces 
of Wood,] 973). There were many people working with mixtures of electronics 
and acoustics, and with the feel and technology of pop. There was a focus on 
the abstract qualities of sound itself, and the melodic range hod on expressive 
component. That kind of music was very available in New York at that time, and 
I was drown to that scene. 

Aldrich: It also mokes me think of something I read about the Velvet 
Underground. Apparently John Cole, who was doing all these minimal drone 
pieces with La Monte Young at the time, was super impressed with Lou Reed 
because Lou was writing pop songs with a guitar that hod all the strings tuned 
to the some note, something Cole thought was unique to his own avant-garde 
musical background. 

Winters: Walter De Mario played drums in on early incarnation of the bond. 

Aldrich: Do you know Walter's CD Drums and Nature (2000) [fig. 8]? I really 
liked it. 

Winters: Sure, it's a classic. 

Aldrich: I actually talked with him about it once. He said for the song "Ocean 
Music" he recorded the ocean and the drumming separately and then mixed 
them together in the studio. But with "Cricket Music" he hod the cricket sound 
playing out of a speaker next to his drum set and recorded the whole thing live. 
Walter told me he liked that one better because — and I remember I really liked 
the word he used — he said it was more felt. 

Winters: That's great, I think you con hear and feel the difference. I even titled a 
painting Cricket Music (201 0) [fig. 9]. It marked my first summer in the country 
studio — the cacophony of insects. 

Aldrich: I like how the yellow is on this painting {Bloom, 2016) [page 33]. And 
you moke the yellow lines by painting red, right? Is there something significant 
about painting over the shapes so many times? 





10 


8. Walter De Maria's album Drums and Nature, 
2000 9. Terry Winters, Cricket Music, 2010 
10 . Walter De Maria, High Energy Bar, 1966 
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Winters: I'm just trying to get it right — building the surface and finding the 
image. Each color is a marker, a stage of development. I'm moving across the 
surface, modulating the material in different ways. That inflection produces on 
amplification of colors, both physical and chemical. But color is basically wild 
and full of surprises. 

Aldrich: This mokes me think of a sequencer. This way of having forty minutes 
of music that is mode of a short repeating loop, but then turning the nobs and 
adjusting the equalization of when the sounds hit, the reverb, the pitch — that 
sort of thing. Constructing it in this way, creating this block of music. 

Winters: I think there's a correspondence — adjusting the channels. Painting is a 
visualization system for rearranging the Reality Studio — that's William Burroughs's 
idea. The information already exists, and that found data is fed into painting's feed¬ 
back loop. The process is pushed and pulled until there's on image — a material 
presence and on optical likeness. Then I'm outside the picture. 

Aldrich: Because it's going on its own. 

Winters: There's a separation, and the painting has on independent existence. 

Aldrich: And it works over time. Like with Walter, there is more going on in terms 
of some larger approach to how a person deals with their own experience of life 
os seen through how they deal with their own art. 

Winters: Self-reflecting? 

Aldrich: Not even so much on immediate reflection os understanding things in 
0 more holistic way that has facets of emotional or intellectual or inspirational 
dimensions. 

Winters: So much of Walter's art was about locating oneself within the larger 
world. Walter was a surveyor — he measured the visible and the unseeable. 
The Vertical Earth Kilometer (1977) is basically hidden from view. You're only 
seeing the end of a brass rod — a kilometer of invisible sculpture! And it's the 
some with The Lightning Field (1 977). Four hundred highly engineered compo¬ 
nent ports, but what is really activated is the enormous dynamic landscape. He's 
always interested in giving you a sense of proportion. With High Energy Bar 
(1966) [fig. 10] there's a compression of invisible forces — a finite measured 
object that implies unlimited potentials. 

Aldrich: And maybe music has a harder time getting at that. Or maybe it's more 
direct in a nonconscious or indescribable way — which is the emotion — but 
harder in terms of intellectuolizing or conceptualizing that emotion. Music is in 
that moment of experience, that feeling, what it is that's happening inside you. 
Art is good at describing things outside of that moment, or around it, or about 
it. Or maybe art con be both — in the moment and out of the moment — but 
maybe by being both you sacrifice a bit of each. 




11. Henri Matisse, Large Reclining Nude, 1935, 
in various states of completion 12. Terry Winters, 
Untitled, 2016 13. Terry Winters, Untitled, 2015 
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Winters: That's probably true. I know what you're saying. Because of the expe¬ 
rience of the performance, a room is charged with sound through vibration, 
physically. When the music stops, it's over. You con no longer hove that some 
relationship to the work. 

Aldrich: Maybe since there's not a human presence, there isn't that dialogue 
happening between two people, the audience and the performer. 

Winters: Art objects are mediating, on in-between device, but they can also 
affect space. I always liked Duchamp's suggestion "to make o painting of fre¬ 
quency." In that way I think of painting as on instrument — o mechanism for 
supplying signals. 

Aldrich: How do you know what to do? Intuition? 

Winters: Yes, moving my way through, step by step. 

Aldrich: I get that sense, and I like that some ports have just one layer — in some 
instances just o wash of color — and others ore built up. There's o real history 
of the process. It mokes me think of how great Henri Matisse's paintings ore. 

Winters: With Matisse, each painting is organized in real time, directly on the 
canvas. He spoke of working on his paintings in sessions. Some pictures were 
done quickly, and others, as he documented himself, were done over extended 
periods. But every painting has on immediacy, and you con sense that space 
is being actualized at every stage. Like with the Large Reclining Nude (1935) 
[fig. 11]. 

Aldrich: Yes, there ore those photographs he would take of o painting in various 
forms os he worked on it over and over. The finished painting wouldn't neces¬ 
sarily be so dense, because I think he would mostly wipe it out and start anew, 
but there is the idea of working toward something that you don't know what it is 
until you get there. And I like that each port of the painting could be o different 
"get there." Your paintings hove o lot of these different kinds of painterly places 
in them. 

Winters: These recent paintings are o series of accumulations. There's a range 
of point application in terms of both material and technique. I've developed this 
approach through drawing — pencil drawings on standard letter-sized paper 
[figs. 12 and 1 3]. That's been on important tool for thinking about the paintings. 
I see them now as compound pictorial objects, but I wont the painting process to 
be direct and diagrammatic — straightforward and factual gestures that open 
a wider imaginative territory. It has something to do with animation and some 
desire to construct images as necessary fictions with on emotional life. 
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